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DEGREES OF REALITY. 

1. I propose to discuss in this paper the notion of degrees of 
reality as used in idealistic speculation. The three following 
positions will be maintained : 

A. The ground and justification of the metaphysical argument 
which employs the notion of degrees of reality is an assumption 
concerning the nature of the Universe; and philosophy is by 
no means compelled to make this assumption. 

B. The acceptance of unsound arguments, and the presence of 
confusions, have frequently led to the belief in the validity of the 
notion of degrees of reality; and the conclusions, which are sup- 
posed to be deducible from it, depend upon arguments which can 
be shown to be fallacious. 

C. Philosophical speculation which uses the notion of degrees 
of reality either accepts the above-mentioned assumption, or 
else becomes psychology and ethics. 

2. The notion of degrees of reality is very old. It has been 
used constantly by philosophers, and perhaps the greater part 
of philosophical speculation, ancient and modern, owes to this 
idea its chief motive. At the present day one very large philo- 
sophical school, that which has grown up round modern German 
thought, is so dependent upon it for its questions, that the mere 
adoption of a critical attitude towards it will seem, to members 
of this school, little else than absurd; and the critic himself will 
be liable to be considered a mere 'scientist,' destitute of philo- 
sophical temperament and insight, or, at least, as a tyro in 
philosophical study. A theory that rejected the notion of 
degrees of reality, or that was built upon other foundations, 
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would be in grave danger of being regarded as superficial. It is 
indeed certain that to many it will appear that, if this idea were 
abandoned, if the antitheses between the more and the less real, 
between the merely and the ultimately real, between the real 
and the apparent, were discarded, the task of philosophy would 
vanish and its temple collapse. 

3. Idealistic theory which uses the notion of degrees of reality 
attempts two things, (a) It attempts to arrange parts of the 
Universe in a scale in which the position of each is determined 
by the relative degree of certain qualities possessed by it: the 
higher the degree of these qualities possessed by any part, the 
higher its position in the scale. Of two parts of the Universe 
not occupying the same position in the scale, the higher is said 
to be the more real, (b) It attempts to prove that the Universe 
possesses the qualities, which are used to determine the position 
of its parts in the scale, in the highest possible degree. It is the 
latter of these tasks that I propose specially to discuss. Before 
doing this, however, some remarks about the former will not be 
inappropriate. 

4. The first of these tasks, then, appears very differently from 
different points of view. To one who is engaged upon it, and 
connects it with ethics, using, in fact, 'more real' as synonymous 
in a general way with 'better,' the related questions usually 
seem of great importance. On the other hand, to one who puts 
it into perspective, to whom its principle is clear, its interest and 
importance are extremely ambiguous, for it appears as though 
it might be very interesting or very absurd. The decision would 
depend upon the qualities actually chosen as criteria of the 
degree of reality. If, for example, every part of the Universe 
were poisonous, and if only those parts possessing this quality 
above a certain degree were fatal to consumers, it would be 
generally admitted to be of great practical importance to know 
the degree of poisonousness possessed by any part of the Universe. 
But this is not the question that is asked. 

The principle of the inquiry is: To discover the degree of 
certain qualities, X, Y, . . . (taken as the criteria of the degree 
of reality), possessed by certain parts of the Universe, and to 
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arrange the results in a scale. This being the principle of the 
inquiry, it would not be difficult, by a suitable selection of the 
X, Y, . . . , to construct any number of actual questions of this 
form which should be absurd: suppose, for example, that tri- 
angularity were made the criterion of the degree of reality. The 
ultimately real would then be a perfect triangle, and of any two 
parts of the Universe not occupying the same position in the 
scale of reality, that more essentially like a triangle would be 
the more real. 

One has thus to distinguish the principle, or form, of the whole 
inquiry, from the specific question that arises when, and that 
does not arise before, the criteria of the degree of reality are 
selected. The principle of the inquiry cannot give rise to any 
definite question, philosophical or other; and, as soon as the 
principle is made concrete by the selection of actual qualities 
to be criteria of the degree of reality, the obvious question arises 
why, — even allowing the resulting problem to be philosophical, 
— we do not reach an absurdity, as we should, for example, if 
triangularity or solubility were selected as the X, Y. . . . 

It will be replied that any absurdity that might appear to 
belong to this philosophical task when considered in the abstract, 
disappears in the light of what the selected qualities are. They 
are such, it will be said, that it is clearly of very great importance 
and theoretic interest to answer the question: What degree of 
these qualities are possessed by certain parts of the Universe? 

But this answer is plainly false. No school of philosophy 
which used the notion of degrees of reality has ever been in entire 
agreement on the question what the criteria of the degree of 
reality are; and the answers to this question given by different 
schools have been most diverse. Philosophy has always con- 
sidered it very difficult to discover the criteria of the degree of 
reality, and not even at the present day does it consider the 
matter settled. Even contemporary idealists disagree among 
themselves about it. Would Dr. McTaggart, for example, 
accept the criteria that are accepted either by Dr. Bosanquet or 
by Mr. Bradley? If, then, there is no unanimity as to what the 
criteria of the degree of reality are, it cannot be said, generally, 
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as we supposed it to be said, that they are such as render the 
investigation in question of great importance and theoretic 
interest. A particular philosopher may say: My criteria seem 
to me to render the investigation of great importance and theoretic 
interest. Concerning this assertion, however, even those who 
use the notion of degrees of reality would not agree, since each 
would make the assertion of his own special question. If some 
philosopher then puts forward as criteria of the degree of reality 
certain qualities that seemed to other philosophers absurd, how 
would this person be answered? Are all inquiries of this kind, 
however ridiculous they appear, to be allowed a place in philos- 
ophy? In that case, it would not be surprising if philosophy 
were to be considered with much greater contempt in the future 
than it has been the recipient of in the past. The alternative 
is to assert that the principle of the inquiry must be supple- 
mented by a concrete question in which actual criteria of the 
degree of reality appear. But then the question arises: What 
are these qualities and how are they chosen? Are they selected 
at one's caprice? If so, we reach the ridiculous. Are they 
selected on some principle? This seems possible. The relevant 
question would thus seem to be: What is the principle, if any, 
upon which the selection of the criteria of the degree of reality 
is carried out? (This question will be dealt with below.) 

Let it be granted, however, that there is a complete unanimity 
among idealists as to what the qualities, that are to be the criteria 
of the degree of reality, are; let it be granted, further, that it is 
universally agreed that the arrangement of parts of the Universe 
in a hierarchy according to the degree of these qualities that they 
possess, is highly interesting and important (and many idealists 
undoubtedly regard such an arrangement as a chief part of their 
speculations) j 1 the question insistently rises why this inquiry 
should be entitled to a place in philosophy. If an idealist accepts 
it as philosophical, and considers it at length, he must at least be 
prepared to find other philosophers, even among fellow-idealists, 
who consider his treatment of it wholly uninteresting, because of 

1 Cf., e. g., Bosanquet, The Principle of Individuality and Value, pp. 268-269; 
Royce, The World and the Individual, passim; the whole tenor of Baillie's Ideal- 
istic Construction of Experience; etc. 
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the want of appeal in his criteria. On the other hand, unless the 
qualities be selected on some principle, — and then the principle 
is open to question, — he will have to consider how he can possibly 
decide against a philosopher who should select, say, triangularity, 
as the criterion for determining the degree of reality. 

This inquiry is frequently combined with that which aims at 
the discovery of the nature of the ultimately real ; but when it is 
carried out independently, there appears to be little to be said 
concerning it. The criteria to be used in the inquiry may be 
selected on some principle, the reason for the acceptance of which 
being an interesting though usually unconsidered question; or 
they may be selected purely arbitrarily, each philosopher adopt- 
ing those, which, for any reason at all, appeal to him. The 
result is always of interest to the producer, if to no one else. But 
the inquiry is not amenable to philosophical criticism. Its 
results may be valid or invalid, but this will mean simply that 
the manufactured scale does, or does not, correspond with fact. 
The chief point seems to be that if one is interested in this sort 
of inquiry he will not ask for a justification of it; and, if one is 
not interested in it, no justification of it seems possible. The 
uninterested person will be ready to point out that suitable 
criteria of the degree of reality render the inquiry absurd ; from 
the point of view of contemporary philosophical thought, it is 
worth notice that interest in this kind of inquiry seems to be 
waning. The interested person will be apt to tell us that wisdom 
is justified of her children; but it is worth while noting that folly 
also is justified of hers. 

5. We proceed, then, to a consideration of the second of the 
two above-mentioned inquiries that are carried out by the help 
of the notion of degrees of reality. In this inquiry there is an 
inference from the character of the criteria of the degree of reality 
to the nature of the Universe. This inference is the essence of 
the inquiry. It is asserted that, since certain qualities are pos- 
sessed by certain parts of the Universe, the Universe, as a whole, 
possesses these qualities in the maximum degree. That this 
inference may have even a show of validity, it is clearly necessary 
that the qualities, which are to be the criteria of reality, and from 
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which the inference is made, be not selected arbitrarily. Other- 
wise, a philosopher might select triangularity as the criterion 
and infer that the Universe is a perfect triangle. Two questions 
thus arise: (i) How are the criteria of the degree of reality se- 
lected? (2) Upon what grounds is one justified in using the 
existence of certain qualities, however selected, as a premiss from 
which to infer anything whatever concerning the nature of the 
Universe? (I pass over other relevant questions, such as, e. g., 
precisely what is meant in this inquiry by the terms 'quality' 
and 'degree.') 

6. How are the criteria of the degree of reality selected? Sup- 
pose the following answer: "The qualities, which we use as 
criteria of the degree of reality, are decided upon because it is 
noted that they are qualities of the Universe, as contrasted with 
any of its parts; that is, they are discovered to be qualities of 
' ultimate reality. ' " 

It appears to be thought, at times, that such is the actual 
method by which the selection is made. It could not, however, 
be made in this way; for the point of the inquiry is to infer from 
the presence of certain qualities in the parts, to the nature of the 
■whole of reality. If we knew the nature of the Universe at the 
beginning of our inquiry, no inference to it from any premiss 
would be required. 

When the inquiry aims merely at the arrangement of the parts 
of the Universe in a hierarchy according to the degree of reality 
possessed by each, it may be thought that the present method is 
that used for selecting the criteria. This, however, would be 
an error. It is questionable if we know a single true proposition 
attributing a quality to the Universe. If we have any reason to 
believe that the Universe is, e. g., Spiritual, or that it is an organic 
whole, we must find this reason in some analogy from parts to the 
whole. We could not first discover the Universe as a whole to 
possess a certain quality, such as 'spirituality,' and then proceed 
to investigate in what degree certain of its parts possess this 
quality. This is to reverse the process of knowledge. 

The only qualities that we can know, a priori, that the Universe 
possesses are such as are contained in the notion of the Universe. 
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These are reducible to one, namely completeness. We know that 
the Universe is the Universe. Now, completeness has been 
employed as one criterion of the degree of reality. But if com- 
pleteness were the sole criterion, the philosophic procedure based 
upon it would express its absurdity at every point. The Universe 
would be said to include everything. It would be said that, of 
any two parts of the Universe, the one which included 'more' 
than the other was the 'more real.' Something of this result 
has actually been considered worthy of elaboration by means of 
the criterion of 'comprehensiveness,' though, as a rule, this 
criterion is not used alone. The point, however, is, that if the 
qualities selected to be the criteria of reality are accepted because 
of the fact that they are predicable of the Universe, the problem 
that follows is to arrange parts of the Universe in a scale according 
as they possess 'comprehensiveness,' or completeness, that is, 
size. If we are told that we know a great deal more about the 
Universe than that there is nothing outside of it, we must ask 
what this 'great deal more' is, and what is the method by which 
the knowledge of it is attained. It is not denied that we know 
a great deal about parts of the Universe, but it is questioned 
how much we know about the whole. It is conceivable that a 
flea might know many propositions about parts of the lion upon 
which he lived, and yet be ignorant of the fact that his habitat 
was a lion. 

7. The true answer concerning the principle by which qualities 
are selected to be criteria of the degree of reality, appears to be, 
in general, the following. After taking into account the way in 
which society has developed from less to greater organization, 
and all that psychology has to tell of the method of individual 
development, the cultured modern philosopher, in the light of 
the thoughts of the great philosophers and poets of all ages, 
concludes that a certain type of life is the one which possesses 
greatest value, is the noblest, the most lofty. The characteristics 
of this life are then taken to be the criteria of the degree of reality, 
and it is urged that the Universe possesses them in the highest 
possible degree. 

8. With the idealist's conclusions concerning the life that has 
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greatest value, many educated, as well as uneducated, people, 
agree. The idealist, like many another philosopher, has at- 
tempted to see life in its wholeness, and to offer a judgment, 
that shall not be unbalanced by a restricted ideal or a limited 
point of view, upon the relative worths of types of experience. 
According to many, Idealism has exhibited a profound moral 
insight. Sitting down in a cool hour, and judging calmly, we 
may be led to adopt the idealist's decision as to what constitutes 
the best life. It might be very reasonably questioned, however, 
whether the idealistic conception of the best life is at all definite 
and clear. This question may be passed over as irrelevant here ; 
the point to be emphasized is that the judgment of value that 
asserts one kind of life to be the best, is made the criterion for 
determining the nature of the Universe. 

Now in saying that one kind of life is 'higher' or 'more 
satisfying' or 'loftier' than another, are we doing anything 
more than making a value judgment about forms of life? Man- 
kind generally may be in agreement about the truth of the judg- 
ment; but, of course, that tells us nothing concerning its subject 
matter. We may agree that the life that gives itself in sacrifice 
is 'higher' than that whose aim is purely self-development; 
that the life of the peasant, simple and sincere, is ' higher ' than 
that of the city parasite; that the life of the philosopher is 
'higher' than that of the politician; we may agree that the 
religious life is the 'highest' of all forms of life. But all such 
judgments seem to have little to do with philosophy. Are thay 
not of purely ethical and psychological import, the former in so 
far as they are concerned with relative worth, the latter in that 
they are somebody's opinion concerning relative worth? Do 
they tell us anything about the Universe beyond the fact that it 
contains persons who make certain value judgments? 

9. We have considered, so far, what kinds of inquiry are per- 
formed by means of the notion of degrees of reality. These we 
saw to be two. The first, that of arranging parts of the Universe 
in a hierarchy according to the relative degree in which each 
possessed certain qualities, appeared in the abstract ambiguous; 
and seemed, further, as though it might easily become absurd. 
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We supposed its advocates to meet this latter possibility by the 
assertion that the qualities, which are actually used as criteria 
of the degree of reality, are such as make the investigation very 
important. It was pointed out that this reply could not be 
maintained ; and the question was raised whether, even granting 
the inquiry to be important, it was appropriate to call it philo- 
sophical. We then passed to a consideration of the principle 
by which the criteria of the degree of reality were selected. 
This was seen to be closely connected with ethics. Criteria of 
the degree of reality having been selected, Idealism makes an 
inference from their existence in the parts to the nature of the 
whole of reality. This inference is now to be considered. We 
shall consider, first, the one ultimate ground that is used to 
justify this inference; after which, a number of important, but 
minor, matters, must be discussed. 

10. When we strip off the detail with which the argument is 
elaborated, we find that the nerve of the justification of the infer- 
ence from the existence of certain qualities in the parts of the 
Universe, to the proposition that the Universe possesses these 
qualities in the highest possible degree, is an appeal to faith. It 
is a rejection of all argument, in the strict sense of the word, and 
in the place of argument is put the judgment, assumed to be 
universally made, and to be true, that the Universe must possess 
the qualities that we judge to be best, in the highest possible 
degree. This assumption takes one of two forms; either, that 
what we believe to be the best exists, or, that the conditions exist 
for the realization of what we believe to be the best. The distinc- 
tion between the two forms of the assumption may be disregarded 
so far as our present purpose is concerned. 

The judgment that everyone is supposed to make may be 
stated in the form: The Universe will satisfy us. Having ac- 
cepted this judgment as true, the task of philosophy is to discover 
what kind of Universe will satisfy us. When this has been done, 
philosophy has merely to add the footnote: The Universe, ulti- 
mate reality, has such and such a character. It is discovered 
that the presence of certain qualities produces more or less satis- 
faction: the Universe, it is inferred, possesses these qualities 
in the highest possible degree. 
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According to the majority of those who adopt this method of 
arriving at the character of the Universe, it is in 'religion and the 
higher poetry' that we experience most satisfaction, or, indeed, 
something that is more akin to blessedness; and consequently, 
the nature of the Universe, it is held, is presented to us most 
truly in 'religion and the higher poetry.' Statements embodying 
this theory could be quoted from many idealistic works, though 
other arguments seeking to justify the inference are almost always 
included in discussions on the subject. Very rarely, however, is 
the actual principle of the inference either seen or acknowledged. 
Perhaps the most typical expression of the theory is to be found 
in a passage in Mr. Bradley's Appearance and Reality: "... We 
must believe that reality satisfies our whole being; our main 
wants — for Truth and Life, and for Beauty and Goodness — must 
all find satisfaction." 1 Or again in a passage which carries Dr. 
Bosanquet's commendation: "Higher, truer, more beautiful, 
better, and more real, these, on the whole, count in the Uni- 
verse, as they count for us." 2 The frankest expression of this 
position, of which I am aware, is to be found in Professor Pringle- 
Pattison's criticism of Mr. Bradley. 3 Here it is asserted that 
we make an "ultimate judgment" to this effect, and it is argued 
that, since the judgment is 'ultimate,' it admits neither of proof 
nor of disproof. 

Now it seems that there is absolutely no reason to believe the 
Universe will satisfy us in the fact, if it be a fact, that we believe 
that it will, or demand that it shall. It may be replied that this 
is merely an assertion, or, worse still, an opinion. But, as is 
pointed out by Professor Pringle-Pattison, proof and disproof 
are equally impossible here. The important point to recognize 
is that the principle of the inference we are considering is wholly 
an assumption, and remains such notwithstanding all that may 
be said in its favor. The question now is whether, if it be held 
that we can infer that the Universe possesses a certain character- 
ed ed., rev., pp. 158-159. 

2 Ibid., p. 500. Cf. Bosanquet, The Principle of Individuality and Value, p. 
269. 

z Man's Place in the Cosmos, pp. 153-158. 
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istic from the fact that certain of our experiences are more satis- 
factory than others; if, in short, we make the "ultimate judg- 
ment" that the Universe will satisfy us; we are not abandoning 
philosophy? Are we not thus adopting, in the place of philos- 
ophy, religious faith? In so doing, is not the essentially critical 
character of philosophy lost from view? Why should a philos- 
opher feel in duty bound to state some theory of the Universe? 
What else but such a sense of obligation could lead philosophers, 
in face of possibilities to the contrary, to adopt the theory that 
the Universe will satisfy us, for no other reason than that we 
demand that it shall? This whole attitude represents a refined 
form of that sentimentalism which Meredith was never weary of 
scourging. 

ii. It should, at least, be recognized that if this 'ultimate 
judgment' be accepted, it must in consistency be accepted also 
that pragmatism has discovered the essence of metaphysical 
argument. Idealists would, on the whole, shrink from this 
conclusion. For it is generally recognized that demands of men 
often meet with scant courtesy at the hands of the Universe. 
But if we would not attempt to answer a question of every-day 
fact by an appeal to satisfactoriness, why should we relapse upon 
this criterion when the question of the nature of the Universe is 
raised ? Is it because this is the only method of obtaining results ? 
Indeed, this procedure would not be appropriate even if philos- 
ophy be considered as the formal expression of the religious 
attitude, though the contrary belief is prevalent. Religion is 
by no means the sentimentalism that believes all things must 
turn out happily. In any case, is philosophy merely the formal 
expression of the religious life? 

It is also clear that if the 'ultimate judgment,' which we are 
all supposed to make, can be neither supported, nor assailed, by 
argument; it can be rejected as justifiably, if not as easily, as it 
can be accepted. There certainly seems no reason why philos- 
ophy should be a collection of doctrines based upon assumptions 
such as this. 

12. Again, when idealists assert that it is an 'ultimate judg- 
ment,' a demand of 'our whole being,' that the Universe will 
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satisfy us, are they not forgetting the existence of anti-idealists? 
Even supposing that the 'ultimate judgment' were accepted 
universally, it is still a judgment, and the question of its truth 
or falsity is, at least, relevant. When, however, it is remembered 
that there are philosophical thinkers who do not make this judg- 
ment, is it not an extraordinary, not to say sympathetically 
narrow, procedure, to argue from what must satisfy us to the 
nature of the Universe? 

(It should be noted that if the 'ultimate judgment' we have 
considered be accepted, the notion of degrees of reality is let 
loose into full revel; but if it is rejected, perhaps the strongest 
motive for the acceptance of the notion, has disappeared.) 

13. A further point should be remarked. There is a difference 
between asserting that the Universe must satisfy us, and that 
the Universe must be a perfectly satisfied experience, though the 
two are not infrequently mixed up; but it may be held that the 
Universe will satisfy us only if it is a perfectly satisfied experience. 
The assertion that the Universe will satisfy us is compatible 
with the most thoroughgoing agnosticism about the specific 
nature of the Universe. All that is known, on this view, is that 
the Universe will satisfy us; and seeing that this knowledge has 
been obtained by an 'ultimate judgment,' it will be independent 
of the greatest ignorance concerning the Universe. A philosopher 
who accepted this 'ultimate judgment' might be willing to 
admit that the Universe may be 'spiritual,' or that it may be 
'material,' or that it may be neither; unless, that is, he decides 
that the Universe will satisfy us only if it is, e. g., a perfectly 
satisfied experience. The inference, whose validity we are dis- 
cussing, is that which takes, as premiss, the fact that we hold 
certain things to be better than others, and concludes that the 
Universe possesses the qualities we consider best, in the highest 
possible degree: the conclusion being reached by means of the 
' ultimate judgment' that the Universe will satisfy us. 

14. We pass now to a consideration of other arguments that 
have been used to support this inference to the nature of the 
Universe. The first of these depends upon a confusion concern- 
ing the meaning of the word 'real.' Without desiring to lay 
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more stress on the point than it deserves, there has been a verbal 
confusion at the very heart of the procedure that attempts to 
infer the nature of the Universe by the help of the notion of 
degrees of reality. 

Glancing at the history of philosophy, it is at once evident 
that the term 'real ' has been applied very differently by different 
philosophers. Plato considered the 'idea,' as opposed to the 
object of sense perception, to be 'real.' It has been a popular 
doctrine, on the other hand, that the objects of sense perception 
are 'real' as compared with those of the imagination. Again, it 
has been held that that which 'exists for all' is 'real' as opposed 
to that which is 'individual.' Then there has been the theory 
that what is 'independent of minds' is 'ultimately real.' Once 
more, Hegel, according to the well-known dictum, asserted that 
the 'rational' is 'real.' Modern Idealism has said that to be 
'real' is to "fall within sentience"; and also, to possess certain 
qualities, such as, 'comprehensiveness,' and 'self -maintenance.' 
Perhaps the most general usage has been to apply 'real' to 
the permanent, though strong objections were raised to this usage 
by Spinoza; but when this usage is adopted, the attempt to find 
the ' ultimately real ' has become the attempt to discover some- 
thing that remained the same through all change. 

Modern Idealism, without recognizing the fact, has used the 
term 'real' in two distinct senses. In one of these, real is, 
and in the other is not, susceptible of qualification by the terms 
'more,' or 'less,' or 'ultimately.' The sense of real in which it 
can be qualified by 'more,' or 'less,' or 'ultimately,' is generally 
defined by idealists, and it appears to be thought that this sense 
of the term is the only one employed by these philosophers. 
The definitions of this sense of 'real' are various, but such as: 
to be real is to "fall within sentience"; or, to be real is to be an 
"inseparable aspect of a sentient experience." Some such defini- 
tion of 'real' is accepted, generally speaking, by all idealists. 
But, if this be the only meaning of real, nothing can be any more 
real than anything else. An entity falls either within, or without, 
sentience: there can be no 'partly within' and 'partly without'; 
for, according to the definition, whatever falls 'without sentience' 
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is unreal; therefore, no entity can possibly fall 'partly without' 
sentience. In this sense of real, then, there can be no degrees of 
reality. 

In the other sense, 'real' is used to indicate the presence of a 
group of qualities, varying 'degrees' of which may be possessed 
by different entities; and the 'degree' of these qualities possessed 
by any entity is supposed, according to a widely-accepted termin- 
ology, to determine the 'degree' of reality possessed by that 
entity. The qualities are said to be the criteria of the real. They 
are such as 'individuality,' 'harmony,' 'stability.' The fact is, 
however, that they are criteria of nothing. If an idealist were to 
say: A possesses the nth. degree of the qualities 'individuality,' 
etc. ; therefore, A possesses the nth ' degree ' of reality; or vice- 
versa, he would be making no advance in thought. For to say 
that something is real, in this sense of the term, means simply 
that it possesses certain qualities in some degree. The former 
expression is merely a concise way of stating a fact which could 
be stated more fully by the latter. Consequently, such qualities 
as individuality have constantly been denominated criteria. But 
this is the same as to say that 'obesity is the criterion of obesity.' 

Consider now the phrase 'ultimate reality.' If 'real' be taken 
to mean "that which falls within sentience," the most natural 
interpretation of 'ultimate reality' is 'the totality of all things 
that fall within sentience,' that is, the Universe. But if 'real' 
be taken to indicate the group of qualities, 'individuality,' 
'harmony,' etc., 'ultimate reality' most naturally means, and 
has been taken to mean, 'that which possesses the qualities 
individuality, etc., in the maximum degree.' That is, 'ultimate 
reality,' when one meaning of real is adopted, is interpreted as 
'the Universe'; and when the other meaning of real is adopted, 
as 'that which possesses certain qualities in the maximum degree.' 
The transition is then very natural to the conclusion: The Uni- 
verse is that which possesses the stated qualities in the maximum 
degree. The argument is of the form : A = B, A = C, therefore, 
B — C. It was not recognized that the A in the first equation 
was entirely different from the A in the second, and that the con- 
clusion was, therefore, invalid. 
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15. The acceptance of the notion of degrees of reality, and of 
the inference, by its help, to the nature of the Universe, has been 
greatly influenced by the argument from 'inconceivability.' It 
would be incorrect to suppose that idealists have a monopoly of 
this argument; Hamilton, Herbert Spencer, George Henry 
Lewes, at once come to mind, as thinkers who used it very 
extensively. Nevertheless, idealists employ it to an extent that 
is almost incredible. I am unaware of any well-known idealistic 
work in which the author, at some critical point, does not support 
his theory by the assertion, or assumption, that nothing else is 
conceivable. It is quite a mistake to suppose that the 'incon- 
ceivable' argument is a thing of the past, something which 
Berkeley used, and Ferrier after him, but which Idealism has 
gradually discarded, together with other evil associations. 
Search the works of contemporary idealists, and there will be 
found the identical argument that was used by Berkeley, and 
in the application of which Ferrier asserted it impossible to con- 
ceive one's own death, — though he somehow stopped short of 
the inference that we were therefore immortal. Indeed, take 
as a fundamental proposition that 'the inconceivable' cannot 
exist, assume that 'to conceive' is 'to image,' and one has gone 
a long way towards the understanding of Idealism. 

A critique of the notion of ' inconceivability ' is therefore much 
needed, notwithstanding J. S. Mill's vigorous protest against its 
use. But all that is attempted here is to point out how this 
notion has influenced the kind of inquiry we are considering. 
For the rest, it is taken for granted, so far as this article is con- 
cerned, that the argument from 'inconceivability' is radically 
pernicious. 

This argument leads Idealism to believe that minds and their 
objects form an 'organic unity.' Some such position may 
fairly be said to be common to idealists. Even Dr. Bosanquet, 
whose 'materialistic' leanings are obvious, adopts the 'incon- 
ceivability' argument to prove that 'externality' cannot exist 
apart from minds. "We cannot attach any meaning," he says, 
'"to it [a mountain or tree] except as some portion of the experi- 
enced or the experiencing" 1 Again, he says: "And, after all, 

1 Principle of Individuality and Value, p. 320. Italics mine. 
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the apparent dualism between matter and consciousness is an 
arrangement within consciousness." 1 In The Value and Destiny 
of the Individual {note, p. 4) he says that perhaps he did not make 
sufficient of the above point in his previous lectures. 

The fact is, then, that, by means of the 'inconceivability' 
argument, the position is reached, illegitimately, that a mind 
and objects constitute a unity, an 'organic unity,' which not 
merely for knowledge, but for being, is the ultimate unit. The 
question thus arises whether the Universe is one such unit, or an 
aggregate or society of such units. When certain qualities of 
minds are indicated by 'real,' the procedure attempts to show 
that the Universe must be an 'organic unity' possessing these 
qualities in the highest possible degree. 

But sound argument should never have gone so far. It is 
useless to discuss further a matter resting throughout on a 
fallacious argument. The point may be put briefly. If we 
knew that the Universe is an experience, which, whatever its 
precise character, is yet somewhat different from finite expe- 
riences, it might be possible to argue — with more or less show of 
plausibility — that, since the most satisfied finite experience 
possesses certain qualities, the experience which is the Universe 
possesses these qualities in the maximum degree. But, first, it is 
denied that the 'inconceivability' argument, which has been 
used to prove that the Universe is an experience, is sound; and 
secondly, even if it were sound, the inference from the character 
oi finite experiences to that oi the Universe, must always rest on 
a pure assumption. 

16. The argument to be considered next has been called "the 
argument a contingentia mundi." Dr. Bosanquet 2 asserts that it 
is the only method of advance to the "Absolute." It consists, 
he says, in inferring from the "imperfection of data and 
premisses." 3 

The mind, it is said, cannot rest in the presence of 'contradic- 
tions.' Consequently, we are frequently under the necessity of 
rearranging our ideas, in order to make them consistent with 

1 Op. oil., p. 211. 

2 The Principle of Individuality and Value, Lect. VII. 

3 Ibid., p. 267. 
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newly-acquired knowledge. The rearrangement in any given 
case may be very small, or very great, according to the char- 
acteristics of the new facts with which existing ideas must be 
made consistent. The force that drives us to remove 'contra- 
diction' has been called the "positive principle of non-contra- 
diction. ' n 

'Contradiction' does not, in this argument, mean logical 
contradiction merely. Colors that do not blend, sounds that 
do not harmonize, desires that are unsatisfied, propositions that 
assert, and deny, the same predicate of the same subject, are all 
'contradictions.' Any conflict, emotional, cognitive, or cona- 
tive, is said to be a 'contradiction.' It is pointed out that we 
cannot acquiesce in any conflict, but are driven on towards its 
removal. 

The argument infers, by means of the "principle of non-contra- 
diction," — and considers the inference valid, — from the fact that 
finite experience always contains conflict, which, at the same time, 
it always strives to remove, that the Universe is an 'Absolute 
Experience' from which conflict is absent. The Universe, 
according to this conclusion, is a perfectly 'harmonious' 
experience. 

The facts from which the inference is made must be admitted. 
It is indeed obvious that we frequently experience conflict, and 
that we naturally tend to exert all our efforts towards its removal. 
But it is worth while asking whether anything whatever can be 
inferred about the nature of the Universe from these facts. The 
affirmative opinion seems due to several unnoticed confusions. 

In the first place, the argument does not keep clear the dis- 
tinction between knowing, and the entities that are the objects 
of knowing. That is to say, it is not clearly seen that there is a 
distinction between ideas, and the entities of which ideas are 
ideas. The belief thus arises that when the characteristics of 
knowing have been discovered, the characteristics of the entities, 
which are known, are also, ipso facto, discovered. It is dis- 
covered, for example, that knowing minds cannot rest in the 
presence of conflict, and it is believed, in consequence, that the 

1 Op. cit., p. 269, et passim. 
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Universe cannot. This conclusion is strengthened, for one who 
accepts it, by the acceptance of the 'inconceivability' argument, 
which leads to the belief that the entities, of which we have ideas, 
would not exist if we did not have ideas of them. 

Now when idealists speak of a ' positive principle of non-contra- 
diction' driving us onward to the 'Absolute,' it is surely clear that 
their assertion is true of knowing minds only. Suppose, for 
example, that I come, for the first time, to England, with a num- 
ber of preconceived notions with regard to it. As I travel about 
the country I gain new ideas, which perhaps conflict with my 
preconceived notions, and, as time goes by, with each other. 
But after some years, let us say, my ideas concerning England 
form a fairly consistent system. Now, it is true, as a psycho- 
logical fact, that there has been at certain times, conflict between 
my ideas; and that, in accord with the 'principle' of my nature, 
I could not rest in the conflict. Would it have any meaning to 
say that the conflict had been between the objects of my ideas? 
If, for example, I had at one time believed Oxford to be situated 
where Cambridge is situated, and vice-versa, there would be some 
sense in saying that my ideas of the situations of these towns 
conflicted with the ideas I obtained from a study of the map of 
England. But would it not be simply nonsense to say that Ox- 
ford and Cambridge fought a battle in defence of their situations? 

But further: even supposing — what is obviously nonsense — 
that we could speak of conflict between the objects of our ideas, 
there seems to be not the slightest ground, in this conflict, for the 
inference that the Universe is an Absolute Experience. This 
can be easily seen by considering the principle of the argument. 
We are shown experiences of relative 'perfection,' 'comprehen- 
siveness,' and 'harmony,' and from the existence of these we are 
supposed to be able to infer, validly, that the Universe is a 
perfectly harmonious experience. In the traditional form of 
statement, we infer the existence of perfection from the fact that 
we know some things to be better than others; from the fact 
that one finite experience is more satisfied than another, we infer 
that the Universe is a perfectly satisfied experience. But it 
never seems to be recognized that this argument can be turned 
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in the opposite direction. The fact that we know some things 
to be better than others, can be put in the form that we know 
some things to be worse than others. And from this, why 
should we not be able to infer that the Universe is as bad as it 
can possibly be? If it be replied that the fact that certain finite 
experiences are 'higher' than others implies that the Universe 
is the 'highest experience,' we must insist on the question how 
this is known. It will then be seen that such an implication 
rests on some ultimate judgment of faith on the matter, and 
such a judgment we have already considered, and seen no reason 
to accept. 

17. A certain theory of predication deserves notice here, be- 
cause it has been used in connection with the inference we are 
considering. According to this theory, which appears in the 
writings of Mr. Bradley more prominently than elsewhere, the 
aim of a subject-predicate proposition is to 'qualify reality 
ideally.' Associated with this theory are the doctrines, that 
reality is 'sentience' or 'psychical matter of fact,' and that all 
propositions can be analyzed into the subject-predicate form. 
The first of these is supported by the inconceivability argument 
solely, and may therefore be dismissed. The error in the latter 
has been exposed, and strongly emphasized, by Mr. Bertrand 
Russell, and need not, therefore, be considered here. The point 
I wish to discuss is that with regard to the relation of any subject- 
predicate proposition to its object, or, as it is termed, to reality. 
Mr. Bradley's statement of this theory 1 suggests that judgment 
alters, in some way, its object. It is supposed to add something to 
something else, which something else is not reality, but becomes 
reality when something has been added to it. 'Reality,' 'sen- 
tience,' is quietly subsisting, and into it there enters, like a bolt 
from the blue, a principle of division. The result is that subject 
and predicate are torn asunder, and the work of judgment is to 
repair the rent thus made, while in doing so reality is recreated. 
The predicate, it is held, under these circumstances, 'works 
loose' from the subject, and judgment ever attempts, and as 
constantly fails, to unite the two in such a way that all distinction 

1 Appearance and Reality, 2d ed., pp. 163-164 et passim. 
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between them disappears. As long as one makes a significant 
assertion, subject and predicate are not identical. If the aim of 
judgment, according to this theory, were accomplished, there 
would subsist once more that undifferentiated reality into which 
the 'principle of division' so unaccountably, and cryptically, 
entered. 

Accepting some such theory of the nature of judgment, its 
aim, and its relation to its object, it is easy to obtain a criterion 
for determining degrees of reality. The consummation may be 
taken as ultimate reality, and of any two parts of the Universe, 
that would be the more real which approached the nearer to the 
character of the undifferentiated. 

But the whole view of predication accepted here appears to be 
false. When we judge, we always judge about entities. The 
entities concerning which judgments are made, do not enter as 
constituents into the judgment: every judgment has the sig- 
nificance of a description. A subject-predicate proposition is 
always symbolic. It does not bring to its subject something 
which, but for it, that subject would not possess. It does not, 
as it were, donate a predicate to a subject. The predicate 
qualifies the subject, and the judgment expresses this qualifica- 
tion. "This rose is red," is symbolic of a fact; and it appears 
totally wrong to suppose that the aim of judgment is to reach 
a position in which no distinction is to be found between subject 
and predicate. The position seems to be held because of the 
belief that the is in a subject-predicate proposition is the sign 
of identity. But this is an error. The aim of knowledge is not 
to assert that everything is itself, but to discover as much as 
possible of the relations between entities, two great classes of 
which are subjects and predicates. It certainly does not aim 
at the disappearance of distinction between subject and predicate. 

1 8. Still another point should be noticed. It has sometimes 
been held that 'truth,' 'being,' and 'reality,' are synonymous 
terms. Mr. Bradley, for example, entitles a well-known chapter 
in his Appearance and Reality, "Degrees of Truth and Reality," 
and maintains that 'truth ' is a certain degree of 'reality.' Truth 
and reality are not considered as actually synonymous by Mr. 
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Bradley, truth being, in his opinion, a species of the genus reality. 
With other idealistic writers, the identification of truth and reality 
is made complete. The notion of degrees of reality is very 
adaptable to this theory; but it is difficult to understand how 
the theory can seriously be held. Yet it undoubtedly is. "In 
metaphysics," says Mr. Bradley, "I recognize in the end no 
distinction between the experienced and the experiencing, and 
any attempt to draw such a distinction I consider in the end 
mistaken and futile. " l 

The word 'truth' may be used to mean, (1) the class of all true 
judgments, (2) the entities corresponding to all true judgments, 
(3) the relation between a true judgment and the complex corre- 
sponding to it. 

' Reality ' cannot be synonymous with ' truth ' in any of these 
senses. Nor can 'being.' Reality (and being) includes much 
more than truth; for example, all false judgments, and all 
entities, if such there be, about which no judgments are made. 
If it then be said : But we are not using ' truth ' in any of the above 
senses : we are using it as synonymous with ' reality ' and ' being ' 
(or in some other sense) ; the question must be asked : How do 
you designate 'all true judgments'? For, it is only by consider- 
ing the relation between true judgments that the inference to 
the nature of the Universe is made. The argument asserts, first, 
that 'truth' is synonymous with 'reality' and with 'being.' It 
then implicitly takes truth to mean 'all true judgments.' It is 
seen that true judgments are consistent, and that the condition of 
permanent consistency between judgments is their number and 
scope. A relation between judgments is then transferred to a 
realm in which it has no meaning, namely, to the realm of entities 
concerning which judgments are made. This is to commit once 
more the fallacy of not distinguishing ideas from the objects of 
ideas. 

For what significance has it to say that the objects of ideas are 
consistent? In one sense, of course, they are consistent, for the 
world does get along somehow; but in another sense they cer- 
tainly are not: when two jaguars attack a tigress, where is con- 
sistency? What is consistent with what? 

1 Mind, N.S., IX, p. 30. 
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19. We have seen that Idealism uses the notion of degrees of 
reality in two ways. 

(a) It is used as a premiss from which, by means of some 
principle or other, the nature of the Universe is inferred. Accord- 
ing to this usage, the problem of philosophy is, first, to discover 
the qualities that are to be the criteria of the 'real,' and secondly, 
to show that the Universe possesses these qualities in the maxi- 
mum degree. It was pointed out that this procedure rested 
entirely upon faith, — the faith that that which satisfies us, and 
we judge to be best or 'highest,' is, in fact, so regarded by the 
Universe. It was questioned whether the acceptance of this 
judgment does not involve the abandonment of all honest, 
critical, speculation. If it is accepted, there appears to remain 
nothing concerning which a reasonable doubt is possible. This 
appeared to be a reason why philosophy ought not to accept the 
judgment. It was seen further that there is a confusion, with 
regard to the meanings of the term 'real,' at the very heart of 
the enquiry. The various arguments that are used to support 
the inference to the nature of the Universe by means of the notion 
of degrees of reality, were reviewed, and in every instance seemed 
to be invalid. It would seem, therefore, that the enquiry that 
employs this inference is the merest speculation. 

(b) But the notion of degrees of reality is used also for the 
purpose of arranging in a hierarchy, according to the degree of 
reality possessed by each, certain parts of the Universe. It is 
sometimes said that such a task is the specific task of philosophy. 
This theory is stated, for example, by Dr. Bosanquet: 1 "We should 
not expect metaphysics," he says, "to predict terrestrial history; 
and still less, therefore, that which lies beyond the grave. What 
it may do, and in the hand of masters has always done, is, starting 
from any datum, no matter what, to point out what sort of thing 
is in actual life — which is in the Absolute now as ever — the higher 
and more stable; and what is the more defective and the more 
self-contradictory; and to indicate the general law or tendency 
by which the latter is absorbed in the former." Notice: "which 
is in the Absolute now as ever" is put between dashes, and is 

1 The Principle of Individuality and Value, pp. 268-269. 
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unnecessary for the statement of philosophy's task. Indeed, 
though philosophy, when engaged on this task, frequently speaks 
of the 'Absolute,' it does not need it. Its task is to show what, 
in actual life, "is the more defective and the more self-contra- 
dictory; and to indicate the general law or tendency by which 
the latter is absorbed in the former." Now the point is that this 
problem is not philosophical, but ethical and psychological. It 
is, or may be, interesting to us, because ethics and psychology 
are interesting to us. An idealist who limits himself to this 
problem should recognize two things: (1) he should see that his 
questions are concerned with psychology and ethics; (2) he 
should see that he must admit that, with regard to conclusions 
about the nature of the Universe, he is a skeptic of the skeptics. 
These alternatives he can escape only by relapsing upon the 
procedure that uses the notion of degrees of reality in order to 
infer that the Universe has a certain character, and if this is 
done, the argument is circular. To Idealism in this respect, 
therefore, there is a simple dilemma: that its arguments are 
circular, or its problem ethical and psychological. 

Bernard Muscio. 
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